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TO 

GEORGE  HAM  CANNON 

FIRST  LIEUTENANT,  U.S.M.C. 

CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

KILLED  IN  ACTION  DECEMBER  SEVENTH 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FORTY-ONE 

AT  MIDWAY  ISLAND 

AND  TO 

THE  OTHER  GRADUATES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY'S 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

WHO  HAVE  STOOD  WITH  HIM 
IN  THEIR  COUNTRY'S  ARMED  FORCES 


The  new  writing  of  history  appears  to  treat  war  as  a  minor  incident 
in  the  development  of  a  people,  and  to  stress  in  its  place  economic  and 
social  conditions.  This  natural  reaction  from  the  old  worship  of 
martial  heroes,  I  believe  to  have  gone  too  far.  There  is  nothing  more 
dramatic  than  the  facts  of  war;  they  supply  unrivalled  human  interest. 
But,  further,  war  is  in  itself  an  economic  and  social  factor  of  over- 
whelming importance  .  .  .  — Allen  French,  The  Day  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  {Boston,  1925) 

In  the  course  of  his  labor  the  author  has  met  with  many  dis- 
couragements. As  a  rule  it  has  only  been  necessary  to  mention  to  his 
brother  officers  the  words  "military  policy"  to  provoke  the  reply  that 
"We  have  no  military  policy";  that  everything  is  left  to  luck  or  to 
chance.  While  apparently  true,  this  conclusion  is  nevertheless  a  mis- 
take ....  Ultimate  success  in  all  our  wars  has  steeped  the  people  in 
the  delusion  that  our  policy  is  correct  ....  Again,  our  remoteness 
from  powerful  nations  has  led  to  another  delusion — that  we  shall 
forever  be  free  from  foreign  invasion.  Within  the  present  year  (1880) 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  standing  on  the  parapet  of  Fort 
Monroe  and  witnessing  the  firing  of  worthless  smoothbore  artillery, 
assured  the  author  that  we  would  not  have  another  war  in  a  century. 
No  statesman  would  have  made  such  a  prediction  ....  — Emory 
Upton,  The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  1904) 


Foreword 

Addressed  to  the  cadet  officers  of  the 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  at  the 

University  of  Michigan. 

IN  the  teaching  of  American  history  in  the  past  fifty  years  there 
have  been  serious  omissions,  and  there  have  been  misrepresenta- 
tions. We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  effects  of  these  sins. 
A  recent  survey  has  shown  what  some  of  us  have  long  known, 
that  relatively  few  universities  and  colleges  require  American 
history  to  be  studied.  Moreover,  textbook  writers  and  teachers 
have  sometimes  ignored,  even  if  they  have  fully  understood,  the 
significant  facts  of  our  military  history.  The  nationalistic  his- 
torical writing  of  the  midnineteenth  century,  from  which  the 
reader  would  infer  that  we  were  always  right  and  that  we 
always  won,  was  succeeded  in  the  later  part  of  that  century  by 
the  "economic  interpretation  of  history,"  which  tended  to 
crowd  out  military  history.  In  the  twentieth  century  we  have 
taken  up  a  "social  interpretation  of  history,"  which  includes 
economics  but  almost  eliminates  the  military  aspects  of  our 
record. 

This  booklet  is  an  effort  to  right  a  serious  wrong  to  you. 
It  is  a  primer  of  American  military  history.  If  you  are  like 
most  of  your  fellow  Americans,  not  all  these  interpretations  are 
known  to  you.  Your  education  heretofore  has  probably  denied 
you  a  most  important  experience  of  our  national  life.  Had  a 
knowledge  of  these  happenings  been  required  of  your  parents, 
policies  might  have  been  developed  in  the  twenties  and  thirties 
which  would  have  prevented  Pearl  Harbor,  Wake  Island,  Manila, 
Bataan,  and  Corregidor — all  those  humiliating  defeats  which 
amounted  to  murder  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  jeopardy  of  our 


national  existence.  In  Ann  Arbor,  at  least,  you  have  the  courses 
of  Professor  Arthur  E.  R.  Boak  to  help  supply  these  deficiencies. 
Please  notice  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  material  pre- 
sented herein,  which  suggests  what  original  sources  may  be 
found  in  the  Clements  Library  at  the  University  of  Michigan: 
the  "headquarters  papers"  of  the  British  generals  Thomas 
Gage  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  of  the  American  commanders 
Nathanael  Greene  and  Josiah  Harmar,  and  many  others  of  a 
highly  interesting  and  essential  nature. 

All  in  all,  this  brochure  is  a  straightforward  start  toward  an 
era  of  truth-telling,  toward  an  era  of  ceasing  to  lie  to  ourselves, 
toward  an  era  of  quitting  ourselves  like  men  and  being  honest, 
strong,  and  safe.  That  some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
original  documents  can  be  presented  to  you  and  to  the  general 
public  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Dexter  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  of 
Detroit,  who  furnished  the  funds  for  this  publication. 

William  A.  Ganoe 
Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Military  Order 


On  the  early  morning  of  April  19,  1775,  notice  was  given  to 
the  world  of  the  beginnings  of  the  first  organization  which  proper- 
ly could  be  called  a  United  States  Army.  The  advance  guard 
of  a  column  of  red-coated  soldiers  ran  into  a  somewhat  motley 
crowd  of  citizen  militia,  called  "Minute  Men,"  where  the  Old 
Boston  Road  debouches  on  Lexington  Green.  Thousands  of 
books  and  articles  have  been  written  on  the  causes  of  that 
collision,  but  from  the  soldiers'  point  of  view  just  one  cause 
specifically  provoked  what  happened.  That  was  a  military 
order.  General  Thomas  Gage,  commander-in-chief  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  Forces  in  North  America,  in  his  head- 
quarters at  Boston,  had  penned  the  following  (Facsimile  i)  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Francis  Smith: 

Sir,  a  Quantity  of  xAmmunition  and  Provision  together  as  Number 
of  Cannon  and  small  Arms  having  been  collected  at  Concord  for  the 
avowed  Purpose  of  asserting  a  Rebellion  against  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, You  will  march  with  the  Corps  of  Grenadiers  and  Light  In- 
fantry put  under  your  Command  with  the  utmost  expedition  and 
secrecy  to  Concord,  where  you  will  seize  and  destroy  all  the  Artillery 
and  Ammunition,  provisions.  Tents  &  all  other  military  stores  you 
can  find  .... 

Expeditious  the  detachment  may  have  been,  but  not  secret. 
At  Lexington,  again  at  Concord,  and  all  the  long  way  back  to 
Boston  this  selected  corps  of  the  finest  companies  from  several 
regiments  encountered  unexpected  resistance  from  farmers  and 
tradesmen  who  knew  how  to  shoot  even  though  they  had  little 
organization  and  less  discipline.  The  commander  of  the  advance 
guard.  Major  John  Pitcairn  of  the  British  Marines,  reported  on 
the  skirmish  to  General  Gage,  carefully  explaining  that  the 
"rebels"  fired  first.  He  ignored  the  momentous  question  of 
who  should  fire  last,  although  he  hinted  at  the  disastrous  re- 
sults to  his  command  in  his  laconic  conclusion:  "It  is  needless 
to  mention  what  happened  afterward." 
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I.  The  Paper  That  Started  a  War  and  an  Army 
The  first  draft  of  General  Thomas  Gage's  order  which  sent  the   British  troops 
out  to  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  18-19,  1775.    Original  in  the  Gage  Papers, 
Clements  Library. 

Why  Men  Fought 

What  happened  afterward  was  the  assembling  of  thousands 
of  Americans  outside  of  Boston — the  beginning  of  an  American 
Army.  They  came  from  Massachusetts  and  her  neighboring 
colonies;  they  came  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dan  Morgan's  company  of  Virginia  riflemen  reached  Cambridge 
after  marching  the  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  in  twenty-one 
days.  The  enthusiasm  of  these  colonials  was  as  evident  every- 
where as  it  was  incredible  to  the  British  professional  soldiers. 
When  the  latter  stormed  Breed's  Hill  (Bunker's  Hill)  on  June 
17,  they  suffered  casualties  of  more  than  one-third  the  attack- 


ing  force;  and  when  at  length  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans 
gave  out  and  the  crude  redoubt  was  rushed,  the  red-coats  were 
met  by  men  who  threw  rocks  and  used  their  muskets  as  clubs. 
The  British  generals  of  that  day  never  quite  recovered  from  the 
profound  shock  of  such  determined  resistance. 

Those  Americans  were  determined  not  only  because  they 
believed  in  their  physical  might,  but  also  because  they  believed 
in  what  they  were  fighting  for.  "Freedom,"  "independence," 
"justice,"  "equal  rights" — phrases  which  have  lost  their  sharp- 
ness in  modern  minds  because  we  have  come  to  take  such  bless- 
ings for  granted — were  bright  and  real  to  the  volunteers. 

Among  those  who  hurried  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge  was  a 
thirty-three-year-old  Quaker  from  Rhode  Island  named  Nathanael 
Greene,  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  a  major  general.  Quakers 
are  not  given  to  extravagant  expression,  and  his  farewell  letter 
to  his  bride  is  in  no  sense  bombastic  or  consciously  heroic. 
Greene  was  trying  to  state  concisely  the  convictions  which  im- 
pelled him  to  forsake  his  creed  and  his  home  to  risk  his  life  in 
battle  (Facsimile  2).  His  feelings  probably  were  typical  of  those 
of  many  of  the  American  patriots: 

Providence  June  2,  1775 
My  Dear  Wife 

I  am  this  moment  going  to  set  of  for  Camp  ....  My  bosom  is 
knited  to  yours  by  all  the  gentle  feelings,  that  inspires  the  softest 
sentiments  of  conjugal  love —  It  had  been  happy  for  me  if  I  could  have 
lived  a  private  life  in  peace  and  plenty  ....  But  the  injury  done  my 
Country  and  the  Chains  of  Slavery  forgeing  for  posterity  calls  me 
fourth  to  defend  our  common  rights  and  repel  the  bold  invaders  .... 
Slavery  shuts  up  every  avenue  that  leads  to  knowledge  and  leaves  the 
soul  ignorant  of  its  own  importance.  It  is  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
moting human  happiness,  piety  and  virtue,  and  he  that  betrays  that 
trust  being  once  acquainted  with  the  pleasure  and  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge &  wisdom  is  guilty  of  spiritual  suicide.  I  am  determined  to 
defend  my  rights  and  maintain  my  freedom  or  sell  my  life  in  the 
attempt,  and  I  hope  the  riteous  God  that  rules  the  World  will  bless 
the  Armies  of  America  and  receive  the  spirits  of  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  fall  in  action  .... 
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1.  Nathanael  Greene,   Rhode   Island  Quaker,    Tells   His  Wife  Why  He    Is 

Joining  the  Army 

Original  in  the  Greene  Papers,  Clements  Library. 
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3.  General  George  Washington  Takes  Command 
He  began  by  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  Army.    Original  in  the  Gage  Papers, 
Clements  Library. 


The  Army  Gets  a  Commander 

On  June  15,  1775,  the  Continental  Congress,  meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  resolved  that  a  general  be  appointed  to  command 
the  various  regiments  furnished  by  the  colonies,  and  "then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  choice  of  general  by  ballot,  when  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  was  unanimously  elected."  The  general  went  at  once 
to  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge,  where  the  tremendous  task 
of  organizing  an  effective  fighting  force — to  be  the  actual  be- 
ginning of  a  United  States  Army — awaited  him.  Besides  impos- 
ing subordination  and  discipline  on  his  troops  and  mapping 
tactics,  Washington  was  plagued  by  the  refusal  of  the  enemy 
to  recognize  the  "rebels"  as  a  regular  army  entitled  to  the 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Stories  of  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  American  prisoners  taken  at  Breed's  Hill 
reached  his  ears,  and  in  two  sharp  letters  to  General  Gage  he 
called  the  British  to  task  in  the  matter.  The  conclusion  of  the 
second  letter  is  revealing  of  Washington's  mettle  (Facsimile  3): 

What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  Views  which  precipitated  the 
present  Crisis,  Lexington  Concord,  &  Charlestown  can  best  declare. 
May  that  God  to  whom  you  then  appealed,  judge  between  America 
&  you!  Under  His  Providence,  those  who  influence  the  Councils  of 
America,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  these  united  Colonies,  at 
the  Hazard  of  their  Lives,  are  resolved  to  hand  down  to  Posterity 
those  just  &  invaluable  Privileges  which  they  recieved  from  their 
ancestors. 

I  shall  now.  Sir,  close  my  Correspondence  with  you,  perhaps 
forever.  If  your  Officers  who  are  our  Prisoners  receive  a  Treatment 
from  me,  different  from  what  I  wish'd  to  shew  them,  they,  &  you, 
will  remember  the  Occasion  of  it. 


Despite  all  of  Washington's  efforts  the  army  he  commanded 
presented  no  impressive  front.  How  it  appeared  to  a  Tory  spy 
is  revealed  in  the  report  of  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Woburn, 
Massachusetts,  to  the  British  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  George 
Germain,  in  November,  1775.  Of  course,  Thompson  made  the 
mistake  common  to  his  social  class  of  judging  by  appearances, 
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4.  An  American  Who  Remained  Loyal  to   Britain    Reports   to  the   British 

Colonial  Secretary  on  the  Wretched  Condition  of  the  Supply  Service 

in  the  Camp  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

The    author,    Benjamin    Thompson,    afterward    became    the    famous    physicist. 
Count  Rumford.    Original  in  the  Germain  Papers,  Clements  Library. 


position,  and  wealth  and  was  quite  careless  of  the  spirit  moti- 
O  vating    the    patriot    Americans.      Nevertheless,    his    comments 

afford  us  a  picture  of  the  Continental  Army  in  its  formative 
days  (Facsimile  4) : 

The  Army  in  general  is  not  only  very  badly  accoutered,  but  most 
wretchedly  cloathed — and  as  dirty  a  set  of  mortals  as  ever  disgraced 
the  name  of  a  Soldier  ....  They  have  no  Women  in  the  Camp  to  do 
washing  for  the  men,  and  they  in  general  not  being  used  to  doing 
things  of  this  sort,  and  thinking  it  rather  a  disparagement  to  them, 
choose  rather  to  let  their  Linen  &c.  rot  upon  their  backs  than  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  cleaning  'em  themselves  ....  Notwithstanding  the 
indefatigable  indeavours  of  Mr.  Washington,  and  the  other  Generals, 
and  particularly  of  Adjutant  General  Gates,  to  arrange  and  discipline 
the  Army,  yet  any  tolerable  degree  of  order  and  subordination  is 
what  they  are  totally  unacquainted  with  in  the  Rebel  Camp  .... 
Another  great  reason  ....  is  the  degree  of  equallity  as  to  birth,  fortune, 
and  education  that  universally  prevails  among  them. 

The  Army  Gets  a  Country 


Throughout  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution  the  army  was 
fighting  for  the  restoration  of  certain  rights  granted  the  colonies 
by  the  Crown  and  of  which  a  "ministerial  army,"  as  they  termed 
the  enemy,  was  depriving  them.  But  by  the  summer  of  1776 
the  idea  of  separation  had  gained  such  force  and  popularity  that 
the  Continental  Congress  declared  the  "United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca" an  independent  nation  on  July  4.  Its  army  then  had  a 
positive  as  well  as  a  negative  principle  to  fight  for. 

A  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  immediately 
prepared  and  dispatched  to  the  British  Colonial  Secretary, 
Lord  George  Germain,  to  give  him  official  notice  of  the  step 
taken  (Facsimile  5).  Possibly  it  was  from  this  copy  that  King 
George  III  ruefully  learned  that  his  "rebellious  subjects"  no 
longer  regarded  themselves  either  as  rebellious  or  as  subjects. 
Although  the  first  words  and  the  general  sections  of  the  Decla- 
ration are  well  known,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reprint  the  last 
sentence  of  that  famous  document: 

And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
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5.    The    Copy    of    the    Declaration    of    Independence    That    Notified    the 
British  Ministry  of  America's  Determination  to  be  Free 

This  copy  was  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.    Original  in  the  Clements  Library. 
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6.  A  German  Officer  Ruefully  Reports  on  the   American   Victory  at  the 

Battle  of  Trenton 

Lieutenant  Wiederholdt,  of  the  Hessian  contingent,  tries  to  explain  to  the  War 
Minister  of  Hesse-Cassel.    Original  in  the  von  Jungkenn  Papers,  Clements  Library. 


the  Protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to   each 
other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

Washington  as  Tactician 

The  story  of  the  American  Army  in  1776,  after  the  landing 
of  the  British  on  Long  Island  in  July,  is  one  of  bloody  defeat 
and  bitter  retreat.  It  was  pushed  off  Long  Island,  forced  north- 
ward out  of  New  York  City  to  White  Plains,  and,  unable  to 
risk  more  battles,  driven  across  New  Jersey  to  the  relative  safety 
of  the  far  side  of  the  Delaware  River.  Courage  had  not  been 
enough  to  hold  back  better-equipped  and  better-disciplined 
British  regulars.  Discouragement  welled  over  each  succeeding 
defeat,  and  the  short  enlistments  were  expiring.  December 
found  Washington  with  only  the  remnants  of  an  exhausted 
army.  The  struggle  for  independence  appeared  to  be  waning, 
and  winter  might  finish  it. 

Only  W^ashington  was  resolute  enough  to  study  the  British 
dispositions  and  discover  the  dispersion  which  left  a  relatively 
small  force  at  Trenton,  held  by  Hessian  mercenaries  under 
Colonel  Rail.  Securing  timely  reinforcements,  Washington  re- 
crossed  the  ice-filled  Delaware  on  Christmas  night  with  twenty- 
four  hundred  men  and  landed  above  Trenton.  His  column 
marched  nine  miles  through  a  blinding  snowstorm  and  sur- 
rounded the  town  by  dawn.  Not  recovered  from  its  celebration 
of  Christmas,  Rail's  brigade  was  never  clear  about  what  hap- 
pened. Rail  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  first  assault,  and 
within  an  hour,  one  thousand  of  the  fourteen  hundred  Hessians 
had  surrendered.  The  familiar  German  artifice  of  exaggerating, 
if  defeated,  the  strength  of  the  enemy  led  two  officers  to  write 
home  that  the  American  force  numbered  between  six  and 
twelve  thousand. 

The  Clements  Library's  collection  of  the  papers  of  Baron 
von  Jungkenn,  war  minister  of  Hesse-Cassel,  contains  the  letters 
and  reports  of  the  Hessian  officers  serving  in  America  on  the 
British  side.  Lieutenant  Andreas  Wiederholdt  took  upon  him- 
self the  unpleasant  duty  of  detailing  to  the  baron  the  Trenton 
disgrace  (Facsimile  6).    Part  of  his  report,  translated,  reads: 
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Thereupon  the  colonel  [Rail]  gave  the  command  to  his  regiment: 
"Forward   march."      But   the   regiment  could   not   advance   because 
A^  some  of  them  were  still  stationed  behind  the  houses  of  the  city  .... 

He  lost  time  and  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  the  enemy  all  the  time 
surrounding  the  city  and  shooting  at  us  from  all  sides.  It  would  have 
been  best  to  evacuate  the  city  and  retire  across  the  bridge  and  take 
post  on  the  hills,  and  there  wait  for  the  enemy.  Then  they  would  not 
have  taken  all  of  us  prisoners.  Gen.  Washington  commanded  the 
attack  in  person  ....  The  enemy  corps  consisted  of  six  to  seven 
thousand  men.  It  had  14  guns  and  two  howitzers.  In  short,  we  were 
blindly  ordered  about  until  we  were  completely  surrounded  and 
captured.    Col.  Rail  received  two  wounds  and  died  the  same  evening. 

Cornwallis  was  ordered  down  from  New  York  with  a  force 
of  eight  thousand  to  retrieve  disaster.  He  caught  up  with  Wash- 
ington at  Trenton  on  January  1,  1777,  and  prepared  to  "bag 
the  old  fox  in  the  morning."  Washington  left  a  picket  to  keep 
the  campfires  blazing  and  made  a  night  march  to  Cornwallis' 
rear.  At  dawn  the  Americans  slashed  through  the  British  line  at 
Princeton,  inflicting  five  hundred  casualties  in  twenty  minutes 
and  scattering  the  enemy.  Cornwallis,  with  no  one  in  front  of 
him  to  fight,  retreated  in  haste  to  protect  the  stores  at  New 
Brunswick,  while  Washington  gained  the  defendable  heights  of 
Morristown.  The  British,  despite  their  superior  numbers,  were 
not  eager  for  a  winter  campaign  and  withdrew  into  the  environs 
of  New  York  City. 

In  his  whirlwind  campaign  of  three  weeks,  Washington  won 
two  critical  actions,  recovered  New  Jersey,  saved  the  capital, 
Philadelphia,  infused  the  Americans  with  new  enthusiasm  for 
army  service,  and  won  grudging  respect  from  the  enemy  generals. 
His  tactics,  so  brilliantly  conceived  and  so  vigorously  executed, 
despite  failures  behind  him  and  the  odds  before  him,  excited  the 
admiration  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  who  called  Wash- 
ington's achievements  the  most  brilliant  of  any  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  military  history. 

The  Enemy  Overreaches  Himself 

The  British  campaign  of  1777  developed  a  crisis  in  American 
military  history.    An  expeditionary  force  of  Germans  and  British 
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7.  General  Horatio  Gates  Awaits  the  Zero  Hour  Before  Saratoga — 1777 
General  Burgoyne  risked — and  lost.    The  Americans  captured  his  whole  army. 
Original  in  the  Manuscript  Division,  Clements  Library. 
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under  Major  General  John  Burgoyne  advanced  down  Lake 
Champlain  from  Canada,  bound  for  Albany,  where  contact  was 
to  be  established  with  the  main  army  under  General  Howe  from 
New  York  City.  The  plan  was  sound,  but  it  was  never  co- 
ordinated. When  Burgoyne  ran  into  difficulties  in  the  wilderness 
north  of  Albany,  Howe  blithely  left  him  to  fight  it  out  alone  and 
set  out  to  capture  Philadelphia. 

The  American  Army  had  to  be  divided  to  meet  these  two 
thrusts.  Washington  moved  to  parry  Howe  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  ultimately  could  not  stop  him.  Far  up  the  Hudson,  Major 
General  Horatio  Gates  was,  perhaps  mistakenly,  sent  to  block 
the  descent  of  Burgoyne.  The  regulars  he  had  were  hardly 
equal  to  the  task,  but  here  was  one  occasion  when  militia, 
hastily  collected  for  temporary  duty,  proved  of  great  service. 
All  these  recruits  were  gathered  in  camp  at  Bemis'  Heights, 
which  the  Polish  volunteer,  Kosciusko,  skillfully  fortified.  There 
they  waited  for  the  inevitable  clash,  while  Major  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln  was  sent  out  to  harass  the  enemy's  advance. 
Gates'  letter  to  Lincoln  of  September  15  (Facsimile  7)  indicates 
that  the  zero  hour  was  near: 

By  the  best  Intelligence  I  can  yet  procure,  the  Enemy  seem  re- 
solved to  risque  a  Battle,  with  this  Army.  Their  principal  Body  of 
Troops,  a  Number  of  loaded  Waggons,  and  a  large  Proportion  of  their 
Artillery,  being  brought  to  the  West  Side  of  the  North  River,  and 
Stationed  yesterday,  ....  You  have  now  a  fine  Opportunity  to  defeat 
that  Part  of  the  Enemy's  Force,  yet  upon  the  East  Side  of  the  River, 
and  to  take  or  distroy  what  they  have  there  .... 

Four  days  later  the  first  battle  took  place,  and  the  boldness 
and  dash  of  Brigadier  General  Benedict  Arnold  threw  back 
Burgoyne's  advance  detachment. 

The  Turning  Point  of  the  War 

For  eighteen  days  after  this  check  neither  Gates  nor  Burgoyne 
did  anything,  although  the  Americans  outnumbered  the  British 
two  to  one,  but  Burgoyne  soon  learned  that  an  offensive  force 
far   from    its    base   of  supplies   cannot   remain    inactive.      On 
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8.  General  John  Burgovne  Reports  That  the  Americans  Have 

Forced  Him  to   Capitulate  at  Saratoga — 1777 
Original  in  the  Clinton  Papers,  Clements  Library. 
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October  7  the  British  tried  again  to  pass  the  American  hnes. 
Burgoyne's  initial  tactics  were  obvious,  and  his  forces  were 
fatally  outnumbered.  Once  more  Arnold,  aided  by  Morgan,  led 
a  bitter  counterattack  and  swept  the  enemy  from  the  field. 
Meanwhile,  Lincoln  had  cut  the  British  supply  line  at  Fort 
Ticonderoga. 

Burgoyne's  little  venture  was  nearly  over.  He  gathered  the 
remnants  of  his  hungry,  defeated  army  and  retreated  to  Sara- 
toga. Gates  followed  and  on  October  13  had  his  prey  sur- 
rounded. On  October  17,  Burgoyne  surrendered.  The  American 
victory  was  so  conclusive  that  it  influenced  France  to  cast  its 
lot  with  this  infant  nation  and  to  extend  it  diplomatic  recog- 
nition and  military  aid. 

In  his  report  (Facsimile  8)  to  his  fellow  general,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  commanding  in  New  York  City,  Burgoyne  put  the 
best  face  he  could  on  the  disaster: 

After  two  very  sharp  actions,  infinite  fatigue,  disappointment  of 
intelligence  from  you,  &  a  thousand  other  untoward  circumstances  I 
was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Saratoga  ....  I  have  had  some  narrow 
personal  escapes,  having  been  shot  through  my  hat  &  waistcoat,  & 
my  horse  hit,  in  the  last  action.  If  my  reputation  sufi^ers  among  the 
respectable  part  of  my  profession  I  shall  think  those  escapes  unfortu- 
nate .... 

Winter  Quarters 

After  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  the  Continental  Army  settled 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge  to  keep  watch  of  the  enemy 
in  Philadelphia.  The  quartermaster's  department,  which  had 
never  had  enough  authority  for  requisitioning  supplies  and 
which  had  functioned  haphazardly  because  it  was  poorly  organ- 
ized, virtually  broke  down  during  the  winter  of  1777-78.  The 
troops  huddled  around  open  fires  or  died  in  log  huts.  They 
lacked  shoes  and  clothing  and  food.  Inactivity  produced  bicker- 
ing and  desertions.  It  was  a  winter  of  despair  despite  the  recent 
victory. 

The  map  reproduced  in  Facsimile  9  shows  the  layout  of 
the  encampment   in    the  valley,   protected   by   a   bend   in   the 
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Schuylkill  River.  It  was  drawn  by  a  spy  and  turned  in  to 
yO         British  headquarters. 

Yet  a  stronger  army  came  out  of  the  hard-packed  snow. 
Three  years  of  warfare  had  made  starkly  plain  the  inadequacies 
of  the  American  Army — its  lack  of  mihtary  training  and  lack 
of  discipline.  It  was  as  obvious,  too,  that  whatever  its  equip- 
ment and  provisions,  such  an  army  could  never  win  the  war 
against  trained  regulars.  What  the  army  needed,  if  it  was  to 
become  a  real  army,  was  a  drillmaster  and  an  exponent  of 
benign  and  efficient  leadership.  Fortunately  for  the  history  of 
the  United  States  one  appeared. 

Baron  von  Steuben,  a  Prussian  officer  of  high  standing, 
volunteered  to  help  the  Americans  in  their  struggle  and  was 
wisely  appointed  Inspector  General.  Immediately  upon  his 
arrival  at  Valley  Forge,  February  23,  1778,  the  baron  perceived 
what  was  wrong.  There  was  little  drilling,  mainly  because  the 
officers  had  no  drill  manual  to  follow.  With  surprising  adapta- 
bility, von  Steuben  proceeded  to  compose  a  special  manual  of 
arms  for  the  American  Army,  altering  European  practices  to 
fit  the  needs  of  this  new  force.  Within  a  month  he  had  a  set  of 
manuscript  "Instructions,"  dictated  in  French  and  translated 
into  English,  in  the  hands  of  every  regiment.  The  copy  furnished 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Josiah  Harmar  of  the  Sixth  Pennsylvania 
Regiment  is  shown  in  Facsimile  10. 

When  the  "Instructions"  were  printed,  a  set  of  drawings 
illustrating  simple  maneuvers  was  added.  The  drawings  were 
made  by  a  French  volunteer  at  the  camp,  Pierre  I'Enfant,  who 
is  better  remembered  for  designing  the  city  of  Washington.  One 
of  the  engravings  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harmar's  set  of 
plates  is  reproduced  (Facsimile  11). 

Baron  von  Steuben  himself  supervised  the  drilling  and  by 
his  great  industry  and  patience  as  well  as  his  remarkable  vo- 
cabulary of  profanity  in  two  languages  had  the  satisfaction  on 
a  June  day  of  watching  a  trained  body  of  troops  stride  out  of 
Valley  Forge  with  precision  and  self-confidence.  Never  again 
would  the  enemy  call  them  an  armed  rabble. 

The  doughty  old  inspector  general  continued  his  able  work, 
still  hammering  into  soldiers  and  politicians  alike  the   weak- 
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lo.  One  of  the  Manuscript  Copies  of  Baron  von  Steuben's  Manual  Used 

AT  Valley  Forge 
For  lack  of  a  printing  press,  the  manual  had  first  to  be  circulated  in  this  form. 
This  copy  belonged  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harmar  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line.  Original 
in  the  Harmar  Papers,  Clements  Library. 
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II.  A  Plate  from  the  Printed  Edition  of  von  Steuben's  Regulations 
These  plates  were  engraved  in  Philadelphia  by  a  French  artist,  Pierre  I'Enfant 
who  afterward  designed  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington.     From  the  Harmar 
Papers,  Clements  Library. 

nesses  of  the  American  military  system:  poor  equipment,  not 
enough  discipline,  and  short-term  enHstments  (Facsimile  12). 
By  1779  he  had  produced  a  booklet  called  Regulations  for  the 
Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Troops  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  printed  and  adopted  by  the  several  states.  This  manual 
was  revised  and  referred  to  by  the  army  until  after  the  War  of 
1 8 12.  Von  Steuben,  one  of  the  most  beloved  officers  of  the 
Revolution,  settled  in  this  country  after  the  war  and  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


The  Southern  Army  Meets  Defeat 

Not  having  been  successful  in  the  North,  the  enemy  decided 
in  1779  to  subdue  the  South,  where  more  "fifth  columnists" — 
British   sympathizers — were   believed    to   exist.     The   southern 


12.  Baron  von  Steuben  Becomes  Caustic  About  Relying  Upon  State  Militia 
A  private  letter  to  General  Nathanael  Greene  in  1780.      Original  in  the  Greene 
Papers,  Clements  Library. 
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army  under  Major  General  Lincoln  and  Brigadier  General 
William  Moultrie  had  driven  off  one  enemy  attack  on  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  May,  1779,  but  the  following  December,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Cornwallis  embarked  a  large  expedi- 
tionary force  from  New  York  to  sweep  the  South. 

Lincoln  was  outnumbered  two  to  one  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Charleston  instead  of  sacrificing  the 
city  to  save  his  army.  He  endured  a  siege  of  several  weeks,  but 
had  to  surrender  at  last.  He  signed  the  British  terms  on  May 
12,  1780  (Facsimile  13).  There  was  no  regular  American  army 
left  in  South  Carolina — only  guerrilla  forces,  which  will  be 
mentioned  presently.  Clinton  left  CornwalHs  to  hold  the  South, 
while  he  hurriedly  returned  to  New  York  to  conclude  an  in- 
trigue there  which  would  undermine  the  northern  American 
army — if  successful. 

The  Traitor 

Traitors  have  always  appeared  to  stain  the  pages  of  military 
history,  and  the  new  American  army  was  not  free  of  them. 
Indeed,  its  boldest  and  most  original  general  offered  his  services 
secretly  to  the  British.  Major  General  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
hero  of  Quebec  and  of  Saratoga,  was  ruled,  unfortunately,  by 
avarice,  pride,  and  ambition.  In  addition,  the  Congress  and 
Gates  had  treated  his  bravery  and  brilliance  with  disregard  and 
contempt.  He  began  transmitting  intelligence  to  the  enemy  in 
May,  1779,  and  continued  his  underhanded  plotting  until  June, 
1780,  when  he  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point.  This 
important  fort  and  its  garrison  and  supplies  he  intended  to 
turn  over  to  the  enemy — for  a  price  (Facsimile  14).  He  wrote 
to  British  headquarters  in  code  on  July  15: 

If  I  point  out  a  plan  of  co-operation  by  which  Sir  Henry  shall 
possess  himself  of  West  Point,  the  Garrison,  &c  &  twenty  thousand 
pounds  sterling  I  think  will  be  a  cheap  purchase  for  an  object  of  so 
much  importance. 

Clinton,  who  could  not  achieve  such  a  victory  on  the  field 
of  battle,  thought  so  too.    But  he  could  not  agree  to  the  alterna- 
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13.  An  American  Defeat 
The  original  of  the  "Articles"  by  which  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  surrendered 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  his  army  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1780.     From  the 
Clinton  Papers,  Clements  Library. 


14.  General  Benedict  Arnold,  the  Traitor,  Offers   10  Betray  West  Point 

FOR  £20,000 

One  of  the  many  code  letters  exchanged  between  General  Arnold  and  the 
British  adjutant  general.  Major  Andre,  in  1780.  Original  in  the  Clinton  Papers. 
Clements  Library. 


tive:  in  case  their  plans  went  awry  and  Arnold  came  over  to 
their  side  empty-handed,  he  should  have  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  and  a  general's  rank  in  the  British  army. 

After  some  haggling  Clinton  finally  dispatched  his  adjutant 
general,  Major  John  Andre,  up  the  Hudson  to  confer  with 
Arnold  in  a  midnight  meeting.  Andre  was  captured  on  his 
return  to  New  York  and  executed  as  a  spy.  Arnold  managed 
to  flee  to  British  headquarters,  but  West  Point  was  saved. 

A  general  was  lost,  but  something  else  was  found.  In  their 
fury  and  indignation  over  this  treason,  the  citizens  of  the 
several  United  States  discovered  a  common  bond  of  national 
feeling.  A  national  conscience  had  been  outraged,  a  national 
unity  was  manifest. 


Mutiny 


No  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  American  Army  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  strange  proceedings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  on  New  Year's  Day  of  178 1 — an  unmilitary 
but  thoroughly  American  procedure. 

For  months  the  troops  had  gone  without  pay,  and  now  in 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown  their  clothes  were  in  rags  and 
their  food  pitifully  scant.  Some  of  the  men  were  entitled  to 
their  discharges,  but  were  refused  them.  The  hardship  they 
and  their  families  were  undergoing  was  breaking  their  spirit, 
especially  because  they  knew  that  their  suffering  was  not  due 
to  military  defeat,  but  to  neglect  by  the  Congress  and  evasion 
of  responsibility  by  the  states. 

At  length  the  Pennsylvania  troops  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  They  marched  out  of  camp  on  January  i,  178 1, 
headed  for  Philadelphia,  where  they  intended  to  demand  im- 
mediate consideration  from  Congress  and  from  their  state  gov- 
ernments. The  corporals  and  sergeants  formed  part  of  the 
mutinous  body,  but  the  commissioned  officers  who  tried  to 
stop  them  were  resisted  with  arms.  Oddly  enough,  however, 
they  allowed  their  commander.  Major  General  Anthony  Wayne, 
to  accompany  them. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  jumped  to  the  rash  conclusion  that  the 
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15.  The  British  Commander  Receives  a  Report  on  the  Pennsylvania  Mutiny 
Original  in  the  Clinton  Papers,  Clements  Library. 


American  Army  was  breaking  up,  that  these  mutineers  could 
be  brought  over  to  the  British  side.  He  quickly  dispatched 
two  agents  to  them  with  offers  of  back  pay,  new  clothing,  plenty 
of  food,  and  bounties.  As  soon  as  the  agents  made  themselves 
known  (Facsimile  15),  they  were  promptly  hanged  by  the 
mutineers!  "We're  no  Arnolds,"  the  men  growled.  Congress 
bestirred  itself  and  sent  a  committee  to  meet  the  mutineers  at 
Trenton.  Adjustments  were  made  and  pledges  given  on  Janu- 
ary II.  The  troops  were  satisfied.  Discipline  was  restored  as 
soon  as  morale  was  restored. 


The  Swamp  Fox 


The  latter  part  of  the  American  Revolution  was  fought 
mainly  in  the  southern  states.  After  Lincoln's  surrender,  a  new 
American  army  was  sent  southward  under  Gates,  but  he  too 
was  routed  at  Camden,  South  Carolina,  in  the  fall  of  1780. 
Washington  finally  sent  his  ablest  major  general,  Nathanael 
Greene,  to  take  command  in  that  theater  in  December.  Then 
began  some  of  the  finest  tactical  maneuvering  of  the  war, 
reminiscent  of  that  of  Washington  in  1776.  The  brilliant  enemy 
general,  Cornwallis,  was  lured  far  into  the  interior,  his  forces 
divided  and  then  attacked,  his  supply  lines  harassed.  Greene 
was  a  master  of  hit-and-run  tactics,  and  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  General  Morgan  and  the  guerrilla  forces  and  partisan  leaders 
of  the  back  country. 

When  Cornwallis  found  himself  in  North  Carolina,  he  dared 
nor  retreat  to  Charleston  again;  and  he  headed  northward  for 
Virginia.  W^isely,  Greene  let  him  go  and  turned  back  to  South 
Carolina,  where  he  found  the  remaining  enemy  force  in  a  strong 
position  at  Eutaw  Springs.  He  sent  word  to  Francis  Marion 
to  bring  up  his  troops  for  an  attack. 

Marion  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  enemy  flesh  throughout  the 
war.  He  had  escaped  surrender  at  Charleston  under  Lincoln 
and  at  Camden  under  Gates.  Although  he  could  draw  only 
upon  the  resources  of  his  district,  he  kept  together  a  body  of 
troops  for  sudden  assaults.    He  descended  mercilessly  on  enemy 
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i6.  General  Francis  Marion  Marches  Around  the  Enemy  to  a  Rendezvous 
WITH  General  Greene 
The  result  was  the  American  victory  at  Eutaw  Springs,   two  days  later  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1 781).    Original  in  the  Greene  Papers,  Clements  Library. 

posts,  Tory  concentrations,  or  marching  columns.  If  he  were 
unsuccessful,  he  could  always  escape  to  his  familiar  swamps, 
where  the  enemy  lost  him.  Between  engagements,  his  force 
melted  away  to  a  handful. 

He  was  a  brigadier  general  of  the  South  Carolina  militia 
when  Greene  sought  his  aid  early  in  September,  178 1,  in  order 
to  join  forces  near  Eutaw  Springs.  After  a  twenty-mile  night 
march  around  the  enemy,  Marion  brought  his  hardened  troops 


to  the  rendezvous  and  immediately  notified  Greene  of  his  safe 
arrival  (Facsimile  i6).  Advancing  on  September  8,  the  Ameri- 
cans forced  the  British  out  of  Eutaw  Springs  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  to  Charleston.  The  entire  South  was  free,  except 
for  the  British  garrisons  huddled  in  Savannah,  Charleston,  and, 
for  the  moment,  in  Yorktown. 


The  Telling  Blow 


A  phase  of  American  military  history  ended  in  October, 
178 1.  For  more  than  three  years,  Washington  had  been  hoping 
and  planning  for  a  joint  operation  with  the  French.  The  mo- 
ment came  late  in  the  summer  of  178 1,  when  Cornwallis  reached 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  and  determined  to  await  reinforcement  or 
rescue  from  New  York.  At  the  same  time,  Washington  learned 
that  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Grasse,  had  left  the  West 
Indies  for  the  American  coast.  The  French  expeditionary  force 
under  Count  de  Rochambeau  lay  at  Newport,   Rhode  Island. 

In  this  situation  Washington  laid  his  plans  carefully  and 
timed  his  movements  perfectly.  Rochambeau's  men  joined  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson  above  New  York.  Together  they 
began  a  swift  descent  into  Virginia  before  Clinton  in  New 
York  learned  where  they  were  headed.  In  fact  the  American 
and  French  armies  marched  completely  around  New  York.  The 
French  fleet  put  in  to  Chesapeake  Bay  to  keep  out  any  reinforce- 
ment for  Cornwallis  by  sea.  A  British  fleet  under  Admiral 
Graves  tried  to  come  to  his  support  and  was  defeated  by  De 
Grasse. 

Meanwhile,  the  combined  armies  arrived  on  the  Virginia 
peninsula  and  blocked  the  land  approaches  to  Yorktown.  Me- 
thodically, a  siege  was  begun.  While  Cornwallis  fumed  at 
Clinton's  inaction,  Clinton  fumed  at  the  trap  Cornwallis  had 
gotten  himself  into  and  at  the  inaction  of  the  admiral,  and  the 
admiral  alternately  fumed  at  the  weather  and  at  his  defeat  by 
the  French.  The  result  was  inevitable.  Cornwallis  surrendered 
on  October  19,  178 1,  just  four  years  after  Burgoyne  had  given 
up  his  army.  Cornwallis  reported  the  event  to  Clinton  in  a 
forthright  letter  of  fourteen  pages  (Facsimile  17),  beginning: 
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17.  Lord   Cornwallis   Announces    to    His    Commander-in-Chief,    Sir    Henry 
Clinton,  That  He   Has   Surrendered  to    the    Americans    at    Yorktown 
This  is  the  first  page  of  Cornwallis'  long  original   and  bears  the  endorsements 
that  it  was  received  at  Sandy  Hook  and  in  New  York.      From  the  Clinton  Papers, 
Clements  Library. 


York  Town  in  Virginia 

October  20th  1781  ^  ^ 

Sir  ...  31 

I  have  the  mortification  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  give  up  the  posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  and  to  sur- 
render the  Troops  under  my  command,  by  Capitulation  on  the  19th 
inst.  as  prisoners  of  War  to  the  combined  Forces  of  America  & 
France  .... 

The  Army  Is  Reduced 

When  news  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown  reached  London, 
Parliament  called  off  any  further  campaigns.  The  commander- 
in-chief  asked  to  be  relieved,  and  the  war  cabinet  resigned. 
Britain  tried  to  effect  a  negotiated  peace  by  which  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  granted  everything  it  asked  except 
independence.  But  the  English  were  unable  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  peace,  and  the  United  States  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  country  by  the  treaty  finally  signed  in  1783. 

General  Washington  retired  to  civil  life,  and  the  American 
Army  was  disbanded,  save  for  one  regiment  of  infantry  and 
two  battalions  of  artillery  retained  under  General  Henry  Knox 
on  the  Hudson  to  guard  the  military  stores  left  there.  The 
unifying  pressure  of  war  released,  the  various  states  resumed 
their  former  sovereignty  and  paid  little  attention  to  the  common 
welfare.  As  a  result,  in  1784,  Congress  further  reduced  the 
Army  to  one  battery  of  fifty-five  artillery  men  (which  survives 
as  Battery  F  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Artillery),  to  guard  the 
stores  at  West  Point,  and  a  detachment  of  twenty-five  soldiers  at 
Fort  Pitt. 

The  universal  fear  of  standing  armies  led  the  new  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  call  on  four  states 
to  furnish  a  total  of  seven  hundred  troops  from  their  militia  for 
one  year's  service  on  the  frontier.  The  Secretary  at  War  was  to 
form  them  into  eight  companies  of  infantry  and  two  of  artillery. 
Since  Pennsylvania  was  to  furnish  the  largest  number  of  troops, 
it  was  to  supply  the  lieutenant  colonel  commanding  the  whole 
body.  The  officer  selected  was  Josiah  Harmar  (Facsimile  18),  a 
veteran  of  the  Revolution.    The  Continental  Army,  its  work 


well  done,  had  passed  into  history. 
The  United  States  of  America  did 
not  want  a  standing  army.  As  soon 
as  the  British  should  evacuate  the 
northwestern  posts  they  still  held 
and  as  soon  as  proper  treaties  with 
the  Indians  should  be  made,  even 
the  temporary  force  of  seven  hun- 
dred was  to  be  released. 

The  Army  Under  the 
Confederation 

All  this  time,  the  United  States 
was  still  struggling  along  under  the 
inefficient  form  of  government  estab- 
lished by  the  "Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion" which  had  gone  into  force  in 
1 78 1.  It  was  still  the  vain  hope  that 
the  United  States  could  get  along 
without  a  regular  army  and  rely  on  state  militia.  But  the 
British  refused  to  give  up  the  western  posts  they  had  agreed 
to  turn  over  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  on  the  border 
would  not  be  pacified  in  the  face  of  westward  migration.  These 
were  not  matters  with  which  the  states  could  deal.  The  United 
States  must  act.  General  Henry  Knox  was  appointed  "Secre- 
tary at  War"  in  1785,  and  Congress  continued  the  small  army 
of  seven  hundred  for  three  years,  with  Harmar  in  command  of 
the  new  establishment  (Facsimile  19).  This  was  called  the  First 
Regiment  (surviving  today  as  the  Third). 

Harmar's  little  force  was  strung  along  the  Ohio  River,  watch- 
ing the  frontier,  assisting  commissioners  to  make  Indian  treaties, 
and  still  hoping  the  British  would  give  up  the  western  posts. 
But  matters  did  not  work  out  very  well.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
years,  there  was  more  need  than  ever  for  a  regular  United 
States   army,    and   in    1787   Harmar   was    appointed   brigadier 


18.  General  Josiah  Harmar 
The  Harmar  military  papers 
are  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. 
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Congrefs  of  the  United  States: 

AT   THE   SECOND  IBCSIOH, 

Begun  and  held  at  the  City  of  New- York  on  Monday 

the  fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand 

feven  hundred  and  ninety. 


An  ACT  for  repilat'mz  the  Milita&y  EstaBluhmemt  of  tbf 
we  United  Statss. 

BE  it  enaHed  bi  tht  Senate  and  House  «pf  RBPHESRNTATtvgt 
of  the  United  Statet  of  America  in  Cotigrefi  affembUi^  That  the 
commiiTioned  officers  herein  after  mentioaed,  aad  th«  iiambcr  of 
one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixteen  non-commifliciicd  officers, 
j-irivates  aad  muficians,  fliall  be  raifed  for  the  fervice  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  period  of  three  years,  unlefs  they  Owuld  prcviou^i' 
by  law  be  dilcharged. 

And  be  it  further  emSled^  That  the  oon-commiffioned  officers  and 

!»rjvates  aforefaid,  (hall,  at  the  time  of  their  inliftmentSj  refpedivelyg 
•X,  able-bodied  men,  not  under  five  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  without 
Jliocs ;  nor  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  nor  above  the  age  of  forty- 
ibf  years. 

And  be  it  further  enabled.  That  the  commiffioned  officer*  hereix?, 
?Jtcr  luentiuued,  and  thefaid  non-commiffioned  officers,  privates  and- 
muftcians,  ihall  be  formed  into  one  regiment  of  infantry,  to  confiE 
of  tbj-ee  battalions,  and  one  battalioa  of  artillery.  The  regimfiolof 
infaaitry  to  be  compofed  of  one  lieuttnaht-colonel  commandant,  thre^. 
majoru,  three  adjutants,  three  quartermafters,  one  paymaflcr,  on^. 
furgeon,  two  furgcon'$  mates,  and  twelve  companies,  each  of  which 
(hall  coniill  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  enfign,  four  fer- 
jcants,  (our  corporals,  fixty-fix  privates,  and  two  muhciahs.  The 
battalion  of  artillery  (hall  be  compofed  of  one  major  commandant,  one 
aJjutant,  one  quartermaller,  one  paymafter,  one  furgeon's  mate, 
and  four  companies ;  each  of  which  (hall  con(i(i  of  one  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  four  fcrjeants,  four  corporals,  fixty-fix  privates,  and  two 
muficians :  Provided  alwayt.  That  the  adjutants,  quartermaders, 
and  paymaders,  (hail  be  appointed  from  the  line  of  fubaltemsofthe 
aforcfaid  corps  refpeSively. 

And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  Prefident  of  the  United  State* 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  or  two  infpe^ors,  as  to  him  (hall 
icein  meet,  to  infped  the  faid  troops,  who  (hall  alfo  mufter  the  lam«, 
<uid  each  of  whom  (hall  receive  the  like  pav  and  fubfidence  as  a 
captain,  and  be  allowed  ten  dollars  per  montti  for  forage. 

And  be  it  further  enadcd.  That  the  troops  aforefaid  (hall  receive 
for  their  Cervices  the  following  enumerated  monthly  rates  of  pay  i 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  fixty  dollars ;  major  commandant 
t-f  artillery,  (orty-(ive  dolbrs ;  majors,  forty  dollars ;  captains,  thirty 
dollars  }  lieutenants,  twenty-two  dollars ;  enfigns,  eighteen  dollars  ( 
furgcons,  thirty  dollars ;  (urgeon's  mates,  twenty-four  dollars  ;  fer* 
jcants,  (ivc  dollars  ;  c'orporals,  four  dollars  ;  privates,  three  dollars  \ 
(enior  niufician  in  each  batulion  of  infantry,  and  in  the  battalion  of 
artillerv,  live  dollars  ;  muficians,  three  dollars  :  Provided  alv/aytt 
Uliat  tne  fums  hereinafter  fpecif^ed,  (hall  be  deduced  from  the  pay 

20.  Congress  Enlarges  the  United  States  Army,  1790 


general   by  brevet,   and   the   army  was   continued   for   another 
triennium. 

The  Army  Under  the  Constitution 

By  this  time  it  was  apparent  to  thinking  Americans  that 
the  instrument  of  government  known  as  the  "x'^rticles  of  Con- 
federation" was  hopelessly  ineffective.  A  stronger  government 
was  necessary.  In  1787  a  Constitutional  Convention  was  held 
at  Philadelphia  whereat  was  established  the  "Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  under  which  this  country  is  still  operating. 
Washington  was  elected  first  president,  and  the  new  government 
was  inaugurated  in  1789.  It  assumed  control  of  the  troops 
already  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  took 
the  new  oath  of  allegiance.  And  thus  the  first  United  States 
Army,  as  we  know  it  today,  came  into  existence.  President 
Washington  issued  a  new  commission  to  Brigadier  General 
Harmar,  making  him  the  first  commander  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

When  the  three-year  term  of  enlistments  expired  in  1790, 
Congress  enlarged  the  army  to  1,216  privates  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  (Facsimile  20).  The  army  act  specified  the  size 
of  the  companies,  the  number  and  pay  of  the  officers,  and  even 
the  minimum  height  of  the  men. 

The  new  regulars  saw  action  promptly.  The  Miami  Indians 
had  become  so  troublesome  by  their  frontier  raids  that  it  was 
resolved  to  subdue  them  with  a  punitive  expedition.  Harmar 
marched  northward  from  Fort  W^ashington  (Cincinnati)  to  the 
Miami  villages  with  a  force  of  320  regulars  and  1,133  raw  militia. 
With  so  small  a  regular  army,  any  serious  military  activity 
required  the  use  of  militia,  despite  the  ill  fame  they  had  ac- 
quired during  the  Revolution.  Harmar  destroyed  the  Miami 
villages  in  October,  1790,  but  in  two  skirmishes  with  the  Indians 
the  untrained  militia  ran  from  the  field  and  left  the  regulars  to 
suffer  heavy  losses.  It  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  the 
armed  forces  of  the  new  government. 
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Crushing  Defeat 


The  lesson  of  the  undependability  of  militia  was  lost  on  the 
Congress.  It  saw  only  that  Harmar's  force  had  been  too  small, 
and,  accordingly,  it  authorized  the  raising  of  a  second  regiment 
of  912  men  in  preparation  for  a  second  expedition  against  the 
Indians.  Harmar  resigned  from  the  service  when  he  learned 
that  Arthur  St.  Clair,  governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  was 
to  command  the  military  forces.  MiHtia  were  required  again, 
for  the  new  regiment  did  not  fill  up,  and  Major  General  St. 
Clair  set  off  with  a  total  force  of  more  than  two  thousand  men. 
Desertions,  unavoidable  discharges,  and  the  detachment  of  the 
First  Regiment  to  convoy  supplies  soon  reduced  the  force. 

St.  Clair's  camp,  in  modern  Mercer  County,  Ohio,  was  sur- 
prised early  on  the  morning  of  November  4,  1791,  before  he 
had  even  approached  his  destination.  The  rout  and  massacre 
of  his  forces  endures  as  the  worst  defeat  ever  sustained  by  troops 
of  the  United  States.  Of  the  1,400  effectives,  632  were  killed 
and  264  wounded.  Part  of  the  blame  for  the  disaster  rested  on 
St.  Clair  for  not  ordering  proper  precautions  taken  about  the 
camp,  but  the  investigating  committee  of  Congress  reported 
that  "the  militia  appear  to  have  been  composed  principally  of 
substitutes  and  totally  ungovernable  and  regardless  of  mihtary 
duty  and  subordination."    That  was  putting  it  mildly. 

The  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  battle,  since  the  British 
were  conniving  with  the  Indians  in  hope  of  holding  off  the 
westward  expansion  of  the  Americans.  He  obtained  a  map  of 
the  action  (Facsimile  21)  and  sent  it  to  his  old  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 


A  Military  Organizer  Takes  Command 

The  two  existing  regiments  of  regulars  were  ordered  filled  up 
to  quota,  and  three  additional  regiments  were  authorized  in 
March,   1792.    One  of  the  latter  regiments  was  to  contain  a 
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battalion  of  dragoons.  President  Washington  and  Secretary  of 
War  Knox  in  December  merged  the  infantry,  artillery,  and 
cavalry  into  a  single  body  called  the  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
The  Legion,  amounting  to  5,120  men,  was  divided  into  four  sub- 
legions,  each  consisting  of  eight  companies  of  infantry,  four 
companies  of  riflemen,  one  company  of  artillery,  and  one  troop 
of  dragoons,  for  a  total  of  i,'28o. 

To  command  this  reorganized  and  augmented  army  of  the 
United  States,  Washington  selected  one  of  his  ablest  major 
generals  of  the  Revolution — Anthony  Wayne,  who  was  commis- 
sioned commanding  general  on  March  5,  1792.  Wayne  did  not 
attempt  an  immediate  counterblow  against  the  Indians.  Instead, 
on  Washington's  insistence,  he  set  about  training  the  recruits, 
and  he  kept  at  it  for  two  years! 

The  Legion  filled  up  slowly;  it  contained  but  70  per  cent  of 
its  full  strength  by  the  end  of  1794.  Meanwhile,  in  the  fall  of 
1793,  General  Wayne  took  part  of  his  forces  northward  from 
Fort  Washington  and  built  Fort  Greeneville  (Greenville,  Ohio), 
where  they  spent  the  winter  in  training.  The  next  spring  he 
moved  to  the  Maumee  River  and  established  Fort  Defiance 
(Defiance,  Ohio).  He  was  now  firmly  situated  between  the 
Miami  villages  to  the  west  and  the  British  posts  of  Miamis  and 
Detroit,  which  were  openly  aiding  the  savages.  The  Indians 
were  gathered  around  their  allies  at  Fort  Miamis  (Maumee, 
Ohio)  when  Wayne  moved  down  the  river  to  attack.  At  a  place 
where  a  cyclone  had  felled  many  trees,  the  Americans  met  the 
enemy.  Although  reinforced  by  some  mounted  militia,  the 
regulars  comfortably  outnumbered  them  two  to  one.  In  the 
Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  August  20,  1794,  the  United  States 
Army  swept  the  field  of  savages  and  ended  the  menace  to  the 
frontier  from  that  direction.  Wayne's  whole  campaign  is  de- 
lineated in  the  accompanying  map  (Facsimile  22). 

The  Enemy  Finally  Dislodged 

Wayne's  victory  prepared  the  way  for  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain  for  surrendering  the  northwestern  posts 
which  she  had  illegally  held  since  1783.    As  long  as  the  United 
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11.  A  Manuscript  Map  of  General  Anthony  Wayne's  Campaign  from  Cincin- 
nati TO  Fallen  Timbers 
Drawn  by  John  Graves  Simcoe,  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.    Original 
in  the  Clinton  Papers,  Clements  Library. 
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'j.2.  General  Anthony  Wayne  Announces  That  the  Army  Has  Taken   Over 

Western  Territory  to  Which  the  Victory  in  the  Revolution 

Entitled  the  United  States 

Wayne's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,    July,    1796,   announcing    that    the 

flag  had  been  hoisted  over  Detroit.    Original  in  the  Manuscript  Division,  Clements 

Library. 


States  refused  to  support  an  army,  Britain  was  not  worried 
about  her  legal  position.  But  once  this  country  raised  a  re- 
spectable force,  and  Wayne  had  demonstrated  what  he  could 
do,  the  northwestern  posts  were  handed  over  without  quibbling. 
Owing  to  the  slowness  of  communication,  it  took  some  months 
for  the  necessary  military  orders  to  be  transmitted  and  carried 
out.  Wayne  remained  vigilantly  on  the  ground  at  Fort  Greene- 
ville.  At  length,  in  July,  1796,  he  was  able  to  write  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  Timothy  Pickering  (Facsimile  23): 

Permit  me  now  Sir  to  announce  to  you  that  the  Troops  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  and  hoisted  the  American  flag  in 
Fort  Miamis  and  Detroit,  on  the  iith  Instant,  which  must  afford 
pleasure  to  all  good  men  and  friends  to  their  country.  .  .  . 

The  year  1796  marks  the  end  of  a  period  in  the  life  of  the 
American  Army.  In  twenty-one  years  of  existence  it  had  risen, 
declined,  been  almost  snuffed  out,  and  risen  again.  From  the 
day  the  Minute  Men  gathered  on  Lexington  Green  to  the  day 
the  Legion  of  the  United  States  saluted  the  colors  in  Detroit, 
it  had  been  impelled  by  the  loftiest  motives  but  too  often  de- 
spoiled by  the  briefest  training.  This  uneven  and  frequently 
bitter  course  was  to  be  characteristic  of  the  later  history  of  the 
American  Army. 


